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The  President’s  Office 

By  Anthony  J.  Swiatek 


HAPPY 
NEW  YEAR 
TO  ALL 
SOCIETY 
MEMBERS 

When  thinking  of  the  fun 
show,  which  is  held  in 
Orlando,  FL  in  early 
January,  I  always  envision 
the  figurative  numismatic 
sun  rising  on  a  new 
numismatic  year.  This 
convention  caters  to  500 
dealer  tables.  It's  the 
biggest  com  show  on  this 
planet.  Estimate  that  $30 
million  dollars  worth  of 
coins  were  auctioned. 


The  show  was  a  grueling  one  to  work.  Why?  Find  coins  for  clients,  work  the  bourse  floor,  be  at  the  show 
table,  examine  the  auction  lots,  attend  the  auction  etc.  The  latter  took  place  from  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day.  Conducted  our  Society  meeting  on  Saturday  at  10:00  a.m.  and  lectured  for  the  educational  forum 
from  11:30  am- 12:45  p.m.  Eighty  people  were  present!  Impressed.  Spoke  about  the  future  of  modem 
commems.  In  between  got  between  5-6  hours  of  sleep  each  day,  except  for  Saturday  morning. 


There  was  a  scary  hotel  fire-mostly  a  choking  smoke-which  was  quickly  taken  care  of  by  security.  We 
got  three  hours  sleep!  The  smell  ot  smoke  didn't  abate  tor  hours. 

The  fun  show  indicates  the  coin  market  is  hot  and  healthy.  Would  you  believe  these  prices:  1963  PCGS 
proof  70  cameo  Lincoln  cent:  $35k  and  a  PCGS  1899  Indian  cent  MS-68:  $69k!  Sick,  sick,  sick!  Some 
people  want  the  finest  graded  registry  set(s).  When  more  1963  Lincoln  cents  are  rated  the  same,  the  price 
could  possibly  drop  to$350!  I  wouldn't  want  that  person  be  it  male  or  female  advising  me  about  what  I 
should  purchase!  Rather  put  my  money  in  truly  rare  coins  be  it  commems  or  type  gold  and/or  silver 
coinage.  By  the  way  our  remembrance  preservers  did  well.  By  the  way,  we  could  us  some  articles  tor  the 
TRAIL. 


Wishing  you  and  yours  the  best  for  2003. 
(Where  did  2002  go?) 


Anthoriy  J.  Sxvi&teJo 


The  Vice  President’s  Office 

By  Bob  Van  Ryzin 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  there's  a  new  schedule  of  coin 
shows  to  attend.  Generally  I  make  it  to  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  World's  Fair  of  Money  and  few  others  on 
behalf  of  Krause  Publications.  This  year,  with  good  fortune,  I'm 
slated  to  attend  the  Long  Beach  Expo  in  February.  I  haven't  been 
to  one  in  a  long  time,  but  I  still  remember  the  show  fondly,  as 
society  members  often  are  present.  So,  if  you  happen  to  be 
planning  to  visit  the  expo,  stop  by  the  Krause  table  and  say  hello. 

Unfortunately,  I  haven't  been  very  active  with  commemoratives 
lately,  though  I  have  been  watching  the  news  on  proposals  and 
designs  for  future  commemoratives.  One  that  caught  my  eye  was 
the  suggestion  of  a  commemorative  com  or  coins  to  raise  funds 
to  reopen  the  old  San  Francisco  Mint,  the  "Granite  Lady." 

Pioneer  gold  com  dealer  Donald  Kagin  is  promoting  this  idea,  according  to  a  report  by  David  L.  Ganz  in 
the  Dec.  10,  2002,  issue  of  Numismatic  News. 

Though  details  had  not  been  worked  out  and  a  bill  has  yet  to  be  introduced,  according  to  Ganz,  such 
legislation  may  call  for  reproducing  the  gold  $3  piece  or  20-cent  piece  in  commemorative  form.  Both  of 
these  odd-denomination  coins,  designed  by  James  B.  Longacre,  have  ties  to  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  The 
20-cent  piece  was  reputedly  created  to  help  make  change  in  the  West  and  the  gold  $3  series  includes 
several  important  S-mint  issues,  including  the  famous  1870-S. 

Ganz's  comments  brought  immediate  reactions  from  collectors  on  one  of  the  primary  Internet  chat  rooms. 
Most  of  those  who  commented  thought  it  was  a  worthy  idea.  Though  one  collector  worried  about  the 
suggestion  of  placing  a  depiction  of  the  Granite  Lady  on  one  side  of  the  coins,  as  buildings  traditionally 
don't  show  up  well  on  coins.  Another  argued  that  buildings  can  look  good  on  coins,  if  the  designer  uses  a 
perspective  view,  referring  no  doubt  to  Felix  Schlag's  rejected  model  of  Monticello  for  the  nickel. 
Interestingly,  if  the  idea  of  recreating  the  gold  $3  and/or  the  20-cent  piece  wins  out,  it  would  serve  as  the 
first  time  a  Longacre  design  appeared  on  a  U.S.  commemorative  and  may  spark  additional  interest  among 
commem  collectors.  Anything  that  can  keep  the  old  mint  from  being  turned  into  an  apartment  complex  or 
upscale  shops  would  be  a  blessing. 

As  a  side  note,  in  preparing  the  next  issue  of  Coins  magazine,  I  ran  across  a  link  to  Longacre  to  one  ol  the 
U.S.  commemoratives  that  I  wasn't  aware  of.  Longacre  is,  of  course,  most  famous  for  the  Indian  Head 
cent,  but  it  turns  out  (as  William  Hagans  relates  in  an  article  on  the  gold  $3  coin),  the  mint  engraver  also 
had  family  ties  to  New  Sweden,  one  of  the  first  permanent  European  colonies  in  what  would  become  the 
United  States.  This  settlement  was  honored  on  the  1936  Delaware  half  dollar,  which  shows  the  Old 
Swedes  Church,  dedicated  in  1699,  on  the  obverse,  and  the  Kalmar  Nyckel,  one  of  the  ships  that  brought 
the  settlers  to  America  in  1638,  on  the  reverse.  Longacre's  ancestors  were  among  these  original  settlers 
and  on  documents  from  the  period  signed  their  name  "Long'ker"  or  "Longoker."  As  an  original 
descendant,  Longacre  voted  in  the  election  of  pastors  at  the  Swedes  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

Again,  if  you're  out  in  Long  Beach,  please  stop  by.  Otherwise,  I'll  look  forward  to  our  meeting  at  the 
ANA  convention  in  Baltimore. 

Bob'  Vcwi'KyfrOn' 
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" TRAIL  MIX ” 


E-mail  from  Awad  Maj  Gama I F 


Good  afternoon, 

I  was  wondering  if  you  can  offer  some  assistance.  I  recently  sent  a  1900  Lafayette  dollar  to 
AN  ACS  for  grading.  It  came  back  as  an  XF-45  variety  3D.  Cannot  find  this  in  any  references. 
Can  you  assist? 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Major  Gamal  F.  Awad,  USMC 

Project  Officer 

Special  Project  Directorate 

for  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 


Reply  Front:  Gary  Beedon 

To:  Major  Gamal  F.  Awad ,  USMC 

Locate  a  copy  of  Commemorative  Coins  by  Anthony  J.  Swiatek,  Amos  Press,  Inc.,  Coin  World, 
2001.  See  pages  23-28  for  information  on  the  Lafayette  dollars  and  the  varieties. 

3D  means  die  variety  with  obverse  3  and  reverse  D  (coin  is  rare  to  very  rare). 

Regards, 

Garv  Beedon 

J 


About  Horse  (&  Rider)  Statues... 

1 .  If  a  statue  in  the  park  of  a  person  on  a  horse  has  both  front  legs  in  the  air,  the  person  died  in 
battle. 

2.  If  the  horse  has  one  front  leg  in  the  air,  the  person  died  as  a  result  of  wounds  received  in 
battle. 

3.  If  the  horse  has  all  four  legs  on  the  ground,  the  person  died  of  natural  causes. 

4  If  the  horse  has  one  front  leg  and  one  rear  leg  in  the  air,  then  the  person  is  in  triumphal 
procession.  A  typical  example  would  be  the  Lafayette  dollar. 
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E-mail  from  Jon  Stock  (R-3021) 

Gary,  I  am  collector  of  corns  past  10  years  but  novice  modern  commem  collector.  Lately  have 
become  sick  of  collecting  coins  in  slabs  (seems  like  all  you  have  is  box  of  plastic  once  collection 
complete).  Lately  have  thought  1  would  put  complete  collection  of  modern  commems  together 
in  their  original  boxes.  I  could  remove  (carefully)  each  coin  from  its  plastic  capsule  and  store 
original  boxes  and  documents  separately.  Coins  could  be  stored  in  nice  dansco  album  for  easy 
viewing.  I  realize  there  is  inherent  danger  of  slide  marks  etc.  Again  lately  I  have  become  "retro" 
collector  of  raw  corns  in  dansco  albums.  Just  wondered  what  your  thoughts  were  on  this.  Any 
additional  info  about  collecting  modern  post  1982  series  of  commems  appreciated. 

Thanks, 

Jon 


Reply  From:  Gary  Beedon 
To:  Jon  Stock 

Some  coins  I  collect  in  slabs  and  some  I  don't.  It  depends  on  the  com  and  if  I  want  that 
particular  coin.  I  have  been  known  to  break  a  coin  out  of  a  slab  from  time  to  time. 

As  for  the  modern  commemoratives,  I  try  to  keep  the  boxes  and  the  papers.  Your  idea  of 
putting  them  in  a  Dansco  album  is  a  nice  way  to  keep  them  in  a  small  package. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  one  for  proof  dollars  and  one  for  the  BU  dollars.  He  may  of  purchased 
blank  dollar  pages,  but  I  don't  know  for  sure.  He  could  of  used  a  Morgan  dollar  page  set  and 
blanked  out  the  years  and  mints.  Both  sets  look  great  and  they  are  heavy! 

Another  friend  had  a  custom  "Dansco  like"  album  made  to  house  the  dollars  and  the  plastic 
capsules.  They  also  look  nice,  but  some  of  the  coins  tend  to  rotate  within  the  capsules. 

We  need  to  get  Dansco  to  make  a  book  for  the  new  commemorative  dollars  (one  for  BU  and 
one  for  proofs),  if  they  have  not  done  so. 

Regards, 

Gary  Beedon 


Stone  Mountain  Counterstamped  Half  Dollars 


Editor's  Note: 

We  have  discontinued  the  series  on  the  counterstamped  half  dollars.  In  looking  through 
some  of  the  past  issues  of  the  TRAIL,  we  have  discovered  that  this  series  has  been  previously 
printed  in  an  earlier  issue,  Fall  1999,  Volume  17,  Number  1. 
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SUSCC  Membership 


Donations 

R-2300  John  P.  Chase 

R-0239  William  S.  Clark 

R-2310  Robert  F.  Fritsch 

R-0332  Charles  D.  Florning 

R-0308  Fred  G.  Leininger 

R-0020  Ray  Mercer 

R-2164  Barry  Shuler 

R-0945  Jim  Whelan 

R-2020  Vincent  T.  Zaccardi 

R-3016  Flarold  Olsen 

All  of  the  above  members  deserve  and  get  big  TFIANKS  for  their  extra  generous  support! 

New  Members 

R-3024  Ken  Kooistra 

R-3023  Sam  Russell 

R-3022  Wendell 

R-3021  Jon  Stock 

Located  Membership  Number 

SUSCC  member  Debbie  Williams  (R-2294)  was  reported  as  a  new  member  (R-3006)  in  the 
Spring  2002  issue.  After  a  kind  inquiry  by  Debbie,  we  searched  everywhere  and  finally  located 
her  correct  membership  number.  Now  our  records  are  in  better  shape! 

Reinstated  Member 

R-1654  James  Huffman 


Nervy  A  bout  cv  Ai 'ember . . . 


Steven  Bieda  (R-2205)  was  recently  elected  to  the  Michigan  House  of  Representatives. 
After  congratulating  Steven  on  his  great  accomplishment,  he  replied  via  e-mail  adding  the 
following  note:  "P.S.  After  consulting  with  several  numismatic  historians,  I  believe  that  I  am 
the  first  United  States  coin  designer  to  be  elected  to  a  State  Office."  For  those  who  want  to  know 
which  com  he  designed,  it  was  the  reverse  of  the  1992  Olympic  half  dollar.  The  design  features  a 
fancy  olive  branch  over  the  Olympic  torch,  plus  the  motto  C1T1US  ALTIUS  FORTIUS  (faster 
Higher  Stronger). 
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The  COIN 
3  n4  MEDAL 
DESIGNS 

of 

MINT 
SCULP  TOK¬ 
EN  GRA  VER 

T.  JAMES 
FERRELL 

By  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Fitzgerald 


T.  James  Ferrell  was  born  in 
Clayton,  New  Jersey  in  1939  and  graduated 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  where  he  studied  sculpture,  painting 
and  graphics.  Upon  graduation  he  was 
employed  as  a  staff  artist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  newspaper 
for  the  next  six  years. 

In  1969,  Mr.  Ferrell  joined  the  staff  of 
medallic  artists  at  the  Franklin  Mint,  which 
was  producing  corns  for  foreign  countries 
and  numerous  medals  for  collectors  all  over 
the  world.  Fie  worked  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  former  Chief  Engraver  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  Gilroy  Roberts.  In  his 
twenty  years  at  the  Franklin  Mint,  Ferrell's 
creations  included  the  1975  100  balboa  gold 
coin  of  Panama;  the  1975  150  balboa 
platinum  coin  of  Panama;  the  1976  100  peso 
gold  coin  and  25  piso  coins  of  the 
Philippines;  the  1986,  1988  and  1989  lire 
gold  coins  of  Egypt  and  numerous 
presidential  and  other  portraits  on  medals. 

In  August  1989,  T.  James  Ferrell  joined 
the  engraving  staff  of  the  United  States  Mint 
where  he  designed  congressional  gold 
medals  honoring  Ruth  and  Billy  Graham, 
Mother  Theresa,  Nelson  Mandela  and  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

His  work  at  the  United  States  Mint 
includes  the  obverse  and/ or  reverse  designs 
of  thirty  commemorative  coins,  the  reverses 
of  several  of  the  State  Quarters  and  six  mint 
medals. 

Awards  Honoring 
T.  James  Ferrell 

After  graduating  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Ferrell  was  a 
recipient  of  the  Cresson  European  Traveling 
Scholarship  and  went  on  to  study  art  at  the 
Barnes  Foundation  in  Merion,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  won  the  Charles  Toppan  Prize 
for  oil  painting  and,  for  four  consecutive 
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years,  won  the  Lux  and  Woodrow  Prize 
in  Printmaking.  His  works  have  been 
exhibited  in  many  institutions  and  galleries. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  New  York  in  August  2002, 
r.  James  Ferrell  was  presented  the 
Numismatic  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Medallic  Sculpture.  The  citation  reads:  "Mr. 
Ferrell's  work  at  the  Mint  and  elsewhere 
has  earned  him  high  praise  in  this 
challenging  art  form." 

A  Look  3t  the  Reverse 
Designs  of  T.  Ames  Ferrell 

The  reverse  designs  of  most  coins  and 
medals  do  not  permit  the  artist  very  much 
latitude  to  exhibit  their  artistic  creativity. 
Usually,  the  theme  or  other  restrictions  for 
this  side  of  the  medal  or  coin  limits  his  or 
her  choice  of  subjects.  These  reverses  often 
must  include  seals,  arms  and/or  logos 
dictated  by  the  authorization  and  purpose 
of  the  medallic  piece.  For  example,  Mr. 
Ferrell  displayed  the  Atlanta  Centennial 
Olympic  Torch  logo  for  his  reverse  designs 
on  the  1995  Olympic  commemorative  half 
dollars,  the  1996  Olympic  commemorative 
dollars  and  the  1996  Olympic  commem¬ 
orative  $5.00  gold  pieces. 

For  his  reverse  of  the  1996  $5  gold  coin 
commemorating  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  James  Ferrell 
devoted  almost  the  entire  area  to  the 
sunburst  logo  of  that  organization.  This  is 
also  true  for  the  reverse  of  the  1997  Jackie 
Robinson  commemorative  dollar.  For  this 
piece  commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  breaking  the  color  barrier  of  major 
league  baseball,  Ferrell  shows  the  logo  of 
the  Jackie  Robinson  Foundation  that  was  to 
receive  a  portion  of  the  surcharges  from  the 
sale  of  these  coins. 

Also,  this  author  believes,  falling  under 
the  definition  of  a  logo,  is  the  reverse  design 


of  the  1992  Columbus  quincentennial  $5 
gold  coin.  Ferrell  pictures  the  crest  of  the 
"Admiral  of  the  Oceans,"  the  name 
bestowed  on  Christopher  Columbus. 

Another  popular  theme  employed  by  Mr. 
Ferrell  was  the  use  of  maps  on  one  obverse 
and  several  reverses  of  some  of  his  coins. 
The  1991  Korean  War  Memorial  commem¬ 
orative  dollar  was  the  first  United  States 
coin  reverse  designed  by  T.  James  Ferrell. 
He  shows  a  map  of  Korea  with  the  38th 
parallel  marking  a  clearly  defined  division 
between  North  and  South  Korea. 

His  half  dollar  reverse  for  the  1995 
Atlanta  Olympic  coins  not  only  display  the 
torch,  as  discussed  above,  but  also  a 
hemispheric  globe  centered  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  symbolizing  the  international  or 
global  nature  of  these  games  and  the 
location  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Also 
mentioned  above  is  the  design  for  the 
reverse  of  the  1992  Columbus  quin¬ 
centennial  $5  commemorative  gold  coin 
bearing  the  crest  of  the  Admiral  of  the 
Oceans.  The  crest  design  overlaps  a  map  of 
the  Western  Old  World  with  the  date  1492. 
The  obverse  of  this  coin,  also  designed  by 
Mr.  Ferrell,  shows  a  profile  of  Columbus 
looking  left  at  a  map  of  the  New  World. 

Ships,  Buildings 
3nd  Memorials 

Coin  and  medal  designers  often  depict 
ships,  buildings  and  monuments  or 
memorials  on  the  reverse  sides  of  their 
medals  and  coins.  Examples  are  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  on  the  one-cent  piece  and 
Monticello  on  the  reverse  of  the  Jefferson 
five-cent  piece. 

James  Ferrell  displayed  Jefferson's  home 
on  his  design  for  the  obverse  of  the  1993  Bill 
of  Rights  -  James  Madison  commemorative 
half-dollar.  A  half  figure  view  of  Madison, 
writing  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  depicted  on  the 
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obverse.  To  the  right  is  a  view  of  the 
Madison  home,  Montpelier. 

The  reverse  of  the  1993  Thomas  Jefferson 
commemorative  dollar  displays  Ferrell's 
view  of  Monticello.  The  coin,  authorized  to 
honor  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
our  third  president,  shows  the  Jefferson 
Virginia  estate  with  trees  and  at  a  different 
perspective  than  the  rather  traditional  view 
appearing  on  the  nickel  since  1939. 

T.  James  Ferrell  designed  both  the 
obverse  and  reverse  designs  for  the  1994 
commemorative  dollar  honoring  the 
Women  in  Military  Service.  His  reverse 
shows  the  memorial  authorized  by 
Congress  six  years  earlier  in  1986.  Yet  no 
funds  were  provided  to  build  this 
monument.  With  the  help  of  the  commem¬ 
orative,  the  monument  was  finally 
completed.  It  is  located  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  and  was  dedicated  on 
October  18, 1997. 

On  1992  commemorative  coins  were 
struck  for  the  Columbus  Quincentennial. 
Sculptor  T.  James  Ferrell  designed  both  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  the  silver  dollar.  The 
obverse,  bearing  a  full-length  depiction  of 
Christopher  Columbus  coining  on  shore, 
pictures  his  flagship,  the  Santa  Maria,  in  the 
right  background.  The  reverse  of  this  dollar 
shows  all  three  of  the  explorer's  ships. 

In  the  year  2000,  Congress  authorized  the 
minting  of  a  100-kronur  coin  and  a 
commemorative  one-dollar  silver  coin  to 
honor  the  Leif  Ericson  Millennium. 
Proceeds  from  the  $10  surcharge  for  each 
coin  sold  were  turned  over  to  the  Leif 
Ericson  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  student  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  Iceland.  T.  James  Ferrell 
designed  the  reverse  of  the  silver  dollar 
piece.  The  scene  is  one  of  a  tall  Viking  Ship 
as  it  sails  to  the  New  World  almost,  experts 
believe,  500  years  prior  to  the  sailing  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  Ericson  may  be 
seen  as  a  small  figure  in  the  bow. 


Ferrell's  Portraits 
Rank  Among  the  Best 

T.  James  Ferrell's  portraits  on  several 
mint  medals  and  commemorative  coins 
rank  among  the  best  ever  produced  by  the 
United  States  Mint. 

A  gold  medal  was  authorized  by 
legislation  introduced  in  Congress  on 
January  27,  2000  and  was  presented  to  the 
89  year-old  pontiff  on  January  8,  2001  in  the 
Apostolic  Palace.  Ferrell's  obverse  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  for  the  medal  pictures  a  frontal 
half  figure  of  the  young  athletic-appearing 
Polish  Pope  as  he  became  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  smiling  face 
and  quiet  eyes  are  that  of  a  leader 
reassuring  his  church  members. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Ferrell  designed  the  gold 
medal  honoring  Mother  Theresa  of 
Calcutta.  Authorized  by  Congress,  this 
1997  medal  depicts  a  facing  half  figure  of 
the  nun,  her  arms  folded  and  her  pensive 
face  and  sad  eyes  showing  her  concern  for 
the  plight  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Her 
face,  as  brilliantly  sculptured  by  Mr.  Ferrell, 
tells  the  story  of  her  work  and  her  founding 
an  order  of  nuns,  The  Missionaries  of 
Charity. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  and  expressive 
portraits  found  on  coins  minted  by  the 
United  States  is  the  obverse  design  by  T. 
James  Ferrell  for  the  1993  Thomas  Jefferson 
250th  Anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  profile 
of  the  3rd  President  is  seen  facing  left.  The 
artist  used  a  portrait  medallion  by  Gilbert 
Stuart  as  his  model.  Compare  this  design 
with  the  classic  bust  seen  on  our  nickels 
since  1939.  This  Jefferson  is  alive,  even  on  a 
planchet,  showing  dignity  and  thought¬ 
fulness. 

This  writer's  favorite  portrait  by  T.  James 
Ferrell  is  his  obverse  for  the  $5  gold 
commemorative  coin  of  1997  for  the 
opening  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
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Memorial  in  Washington  D.C.  He  has 
chosen  to  picture  the  President  with  a  half 
figure  motif  facing  right.  He  is  windblown 
and  on  the  bridge  of  the  USS  Houston. 
Roosevelt  suffered  from  Polio  and  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  a  wheelchair.  But  he 
would  have  been  proud,  it  is  believed,  to  be 
remembered  as  this  seaman  (he  was  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy), 
standing  proudly  on  the  bridge,  his  cloak 
flapping  in  the  wind,  his  right  arm  resting 
on  the  rail,  with  a  look  of  such  pleasure  in 
his  eyes. 

Commemorative  specialist  Anthony 
Swiatek,  in  his  book  Commemorative  Coins  of 
the  United  States  -  Identification  and  Price 
Guide  writes  that  Ferrell's  design  is  a  happy 
contrast  "to  the  dour  deathmask-like  left-cheek 
profile  on  the  circulating  Roosevelt  dime. " 

There  are  several  other  commemorative 
coin  designs  by  T.  James  Ferrell,  such  as  the 
1985  Civil  War  Battlefields  half  dollar,  but  it 
was  not  the  purpose  nor  intention  of  the 
writer  to  discuss  every  coin  and  medal 
design  by  this  sculptor,  just  some  examples. 
His  work  is  extensive  and  covers  a 
considerable  variety  of  subjects  depicting 
the  themes  and  purposes  for  which  they 
were  authorized. 


500th  Anniversary  of  Columbus 
$5  gold  (obverse) 


(obverse) 


Thomas  Jefferson 
250th  Anniversary 
Silver  dollar 


(reverse) 
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500  Anniversary  of  Columbus  Discovery 

half  dollar 

(obverse) 


Anniversary  of  Columbus  Discovery 
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1 50™  Anniversary 

Battle  of  Lexington 

Booklet 


By  Steve  Capogna 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts 


"I  hope  that  "Trail"  readers  will  find  this  window  on  history  as 
fascinating  as  I  have." 


1925  marked  the  Sesquicentennial  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  &  Concord  and  the  U.S. 
Mint  issued  the  Lexington-Concord 
Sesquicentennial  half-dollar  to  celebrate  the 
event.  Celebrations  were  held  locally  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  in  the  towns 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Recently,  I  was  at  an  antique  store  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the 
dealers  specialized  in  old  booklets, 
pamphlets,  and  postcards.  I  love  history  as 
a  hobby  (besides  coin  collecting)  and  was 
looking  for  local  historical  booklets.  I 
rummaged  through  his  stock  and  found  a 
booklet,  which  I  purchased,  that  was 
printed  m  1925  to  commemorate  the 
Sesquicentennial  of  the  battle  in  the  town  of 
Lexington. 

I  grew  up  in  Woburn,  Massachusetts, 
which  is  adjacent  to  Lexington.  Over  the 
years  I  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Lexington  Battle  Green  and  the  Old  North 
Bridge  on  the  Concord  River  in  Concord 
where  the  famous  Minute  Man  statue  by 


Daniel  Chester  French  is  placed.  At  each 
year's  Patriot  Day  celebration,  a  reenact¬ 
ment  of  the  Lexington  fight  is  staged  by 
local  Colonial  Minute  Men  and  British 
regulars  dressed  in  period  uniforms  on  the 
Battle  Green  in  Lexington. 

The  booklet  I  purchased  details  the 
celebration  that  took  place  in  the  Town  of 
Lexington  during  the  Sesquicentennial 
celebration  over  seventy-seven  years  ago.  It 
is  a  time  capsule  of  this  event  and  is  a  great 
historical  companion  to  the  coin  itself. 

The  booklet  does  not  mention  the 
commemorative  coin  but  contains  the 
program  of  exercises  in  Lexington  for  the 
dates  of  April  19  and  20,  1925.  Katherine 
Lee  Bates,  the  author  of  "America  the 
Beautiful"  and  a  native  of  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts  was  the  guest  speaker  on 
Sunday,  April  19.  She  read  her  ballad 
"Dawn  at  Lexington".  A  chorus  of  thirty- 
five  schoolgirls  sang  her  "America  the 
Beautiful"  and  there  was  also  music  by  the 
United  States  Marine  Band. 


Monday,  April  20,  featured  a  parade, 
with  veterans  of  the  GAR,  Spanish- 
American  War,  members  of  the  military  and 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  units.  The  then  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Charles  G. 
Dawes  (Calvin  Coolidge  was  president), 
was  there  and  held  a  reception  with 
descendants  of  Captain  John  Parker 
(Lexington  statue  is  modeled  after  him)  and 
Paul  Revere.  The  festivities  concluded  with 
an  address  by  Alvin  T.  Fuller,  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a  band  concert  by  the  Aleppo  Band  of 
Boston  on  the  Battle  Green. 

The  cover  of  the  booklet  is  described  on 
the  back  as  "Waregold  Cover".  It  is  gold  in 
color  on  heavy  glossy  paper  stock  with  a 
raised  profile  of  the  Lexington  Minute  Man 
statue  on  the  front  cover.  "1 775",  "1925" 
and  "Lexington"  are  printed  around  the 
profile.  It  is  bound  with  black  string  and 
contains  24  pages. 

In  the  booklet,  period  pictures  of  famous 
landmarks  of  Lexington  are  featured.  These 
include  the  Captain  Parker  Minute  Man 
statue,  with  his  flintlock  musket  held  in 
front  of  him  as  if  barring  the  advance  of  the 
British,  "The  Old  Belfry"  (featured  on  the 
reverse  of  the  coin),  the  Hancock-Clarke 
house  and  the  Buckman  Tavern,  which  was 
a  gathering  place  of  the  Minute  Men. 

The  towns  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
each  had  a  say  in  the  image  that  represented 
their  town  on  the  Sesquicentennial  coin. 
Concord  chose  the  Daniel  Chester  French 
sculpture  of  the  Concord  Minute  Man  that 
is  placed  by  the  Old  North  Bridge  as 
previously  mentioned.  This  is  represented 
on  the  obverse  of  the  coin.  Lexington's 
choice  for  the  reverse  of  the  coin  was  The 
Old  Belfry.  The  bell  in  this  landmark  was 
used  to  sound  the  alarm  that  the  British 
were  on  the  march  that  day  in  April.  The 
original  building  was  destroyed  by  a  gale  in 
1909  and  rebuilt  in  1910  as  outlined  in  the 
booklet. 


The  commemorative  half  dollars  sold 
well  during  the  celebration.  Q.  David 
Bowers  in  his  book  Commemorative  Coinage 
of  the  United  States  -  A  Complete  Encyclopedia 
writes:  "The  Sesquicentennial  festivities 
were  held  from  April  18th  to  the  20th,  1925, 
during  which  time  approximately  60,000 
half  dollars  were  sold  as  souvenirs,  with 
39,000  finding  buyers  in  Lexington  and 
21,000  in  Concord." 

Collectors  of  the  commemorative  half 
dollar  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
Lexington  Sesquicentennial  committees  that 
are  listed.  The  first  page  of  the  Sesqui¬ 
centennial  committees  lists  the  members  of 
the  Executive  and  Reception  Committees, 
Members  at  Large,  Historian  and  Finance 
Committees.  Edward  C.  Stone,  Chairman  of 
the  Lexington  committee  and  Hallie  C. 
Blake,  Finance  Chairman,  are  prominently 
featured.  Both  committee  members  are 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  Lexington- 
Concord  Sesquicentennial  half-dollar  in 
Don  Taxay's  "An  Illustrated  History  of  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coinage".  These  men 
negotiated  with  sculptor  Chester  Beach,  his 
rendition  of  The  Old  Belfry  on  the  reverse  of 
the  commemorative  coin  as  well  as  his  fee 
for  the  modeling.  The  remaining  com¬ 
mittees,  which  consisted  of  the  Food, 
Concessions,  Invitations  and  Reviewing 
Stand  committees  and  are  listed  on  the  final 
page  of  the  booklet.  It's  interesting  to  note 
that  there  was  even  a  Broadcasting 
committee.  Radio  was  in  its  infancy  in  1925. 

As  a  bonus,  the  booklet  includes  a 
thirteen  page  facsimile  reproduction  of  the 
"Story  of  the  Battle"  that  was  part  of  the 
souvenir  of  the  Centenary  celebration  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  on  April  19,  1875.  The 
names  of  the  seventy-seven  Minute  Men 
who  took  part  in  the  Lexington  fight  are 
also  listed  with  annotations  of  those 
wounded  or  killed  in  the  action. 

I  hope  that  "Trail"  readers  will  find  this 
window  on  history  as  fascinating  as  I  have. 
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i 50th  ANNIVERSARY 
BATTLE  OF 

Lexington 


APRIL  19  AND  20,  1925 
1  7  75  —  1 925 

LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  Dawn  of  Liberty,”  by  Henry  Sandham,  1886, 
Owned  by  Lexington  Historical  Society  {In  Toun  Hall) 


1775  LEXINGTON  1925 


S  K  SO  U I C  E  NTE  N  N I A  L  COMMITTEES 

EXECUTIVE  AND  RECEPTION 
Edward  C.  Stone,  Chairman 
James  Wood  berry  Smith,  Secretary 


George  E.  Briggs 
William  H.  Ballard 
Joseph  R.  Cotton 
Edward  P.  Merriam 

MEMBERS 

Willard  I).  Brown 
Robert  P.  Clapp 
Frederick  L.  Emery 
George  L.  Gilmore 
George  D.  Harrington 
Stephen  F.  Hamlin 


Edward  H.  Mara 
Elwyn  G.  Preston 
James  Stuart  Smith 
William  F.  Young 

AT  LARGE 

Mrs.  Frank  R.  Kimball 
Frank  D.  Pierce 
Christopher  S.  Ryan 
Charles  H.  Spaulding 
Herbert  W.  Saul 
Edwin  B.  Worthen 


HISTORIAN 
Louis  L.  Crone 


FINANCE 

Hallie  C.  Blake,  Chairman 

Charles  H.  Rudd  Lester  T.  Redman 

Edward  L.  Sargent  W.  R.  S.  Eaton 


|  Other  Committees  on  page  2  f  ] 
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Boulder  on  Lexington  Common  Marking  Line  of  the  Minute-Men 


Drum  Beaten  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington  by  William  Diamond 
Now  in  the  possession  of  the  Lexington  Historical  Society 
{At  llancock-Clarke  House ) 

The  long  roll  on  this  drum  was  the  first  overt  act  of  the  Revolution 
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The  Old  Belfry 

The  original  was  destroyed  by  a  gale  in  1909  and  this  replica  erected  in  1910 

PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 
SUNDAY,  APRIL,  19,  8  p.m. 

TOWN  HALL 

Selections  by  Unity  Male  Quartette 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Christopher  W.  Collier 

“  Dawn  at  Lexington  ” 

Ballad  by  Miss  Katharine  Lee  Bates 
Read  by  Miss  Bates 

“America  the  Beautiful’’ 

By  Miss  Katharine  Lee  Bates 
Chorus  of  thirty-five  school  girls 

Address  by  Honorable  Andrew  Jackson  Montague 

Representative  to  Congress  from  Virginia 

Hymn 

By  Rev.  Increase  Niles  Tarbox 
(Written  for  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary) 

The  Audience 

Music 

United  States  Marine  Band 

With  the  co-operation  of  The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  The  Lexington  Historical  Society 
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Hancock-CLarke  House 
Built  by  Rev.  John  Hancock  in  1698.  Enlarged  in  1734 
Here  Hancock  and  Adams  were  visiting  April  19,  1775 
Owned  by  the  Lexington  Historical  Society 
(On  Hancock  Street) 


Munroe  Tavern,  Built  1695 

Earl  Percy's  headquarters,  April  19,  1775 
Owned  by  the  Lexington  Historical  Society 
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Major  Pitcairn’s  Pistols 
Used  April  19,  1775 
In  the  possession  of 
the  Lexington  Historical  Society 


MONDAY,  APRIL  20, 

6  a.  M  —  PARADE  OVER  PAUL  REVERE  ROUTE 

High  School  Cadets 
Lexington  Drum  Corps 
Grammar  School  Cadets 
Boy  Scouts 
Girl  Scouts,  etc. 

9.30  a.  m—  FIELD  SPORTS,  PLAYGROUND 

12.20  p.M—  ARRIVAL  OF  PAUL  REVERE  AND  WILLIAM  DAWES 

Reception  by  Hon.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Descendants  of  Paul  Revere  and  Captain  John  Parker 
Ringing  of  Alarm  Bell  in  Old  Belfry 

2.30  r.  m. — PARADE 

Representatives  from  all  Branches  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
National  Guard  Units 
Visiting  Colonial  Organizations 
G.  A.  R. 

American  Legion 

Spanish  War  Veterans,  etc.,  etc. 

3.30  p.  m. — ADDRESS 

By  Hon.  Alvin  T.  Fuller,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

on  the  Battle  Green 

5  p.  m  —  BAND  CONCERT 

By  the  Aleppo  Band  of  Boston,  on  the  Battle  Green 
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Paul  Revere,  1813 

After  Gilbert  Stuart,  by  Jane  E.  Bartlett,  1883 
(In  Cary  Memorial  Library) 


Major  William  Dawes,  Jr.,  1745-1799 

Copied  by  Daniel  Strain 
From  the  Original  Portrait 
(In  Cary  Memorial  Library) 


Buckman  Tavern,  Lexington,  Mass.,  Built  1690 

Headquarters  of  the  Minute-men 
Owned  by  the  Town  of  Lexington  and  leased  for  99  years  to 
the  Lexington  Historical  Society 
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THE  : BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON^ 


Names  of  the  Seventy-Seven  Men  of  Captain  John  Parker’s  Company 

who  were  in  the  early  morning  engagement  on  Lexington  Common,  April  19,  1775 


Captain  John  Parker 
Lieutenant  William  Tidd 
F.nsign  Robert  Munroe,  killed 
Lnsk.n  Joseph  Simonds 
Clerk  Daniel  Harrington 
Orderlv  Serct.  William  Munroe 


OFFICERS 

Corporal  Joel  Viles 
Corporal  Samuel  Sanderson 
Corporal  John  Munroe 
Corporal  Ebf.nezer  Parker 
Drummer  William  Diamond 
Lifer  Jonathan  Harrington 


PRIVATES 


E.benf.zer  Bowman 
I  oh n  Bridge,  J  r. 

James  Brown 
John  Brown,  killed 
Solomon  Brown 
J ohn  Chandler 
John  Chandler,  Jr. 

Joseph  Comee,  wounded 
Robert  Douglass,  of  Captain  Belknap’s 
Woburn  Company,  enlisted  in  Captain 
Parker's  Company,  April  19 
Isaac  Durant 

Prince  Estabrook,  colored,  wounded 

Nathaniel  Farmer,  wounded 

Isaac  Green 

William  Grimes 

Caleb  Harrington,  killed 

John  Harrington 

Jonathan  Harrington,  “Jr.”  killed  (son 
of  Henry,  but  known  as  a  “Junior"  at 
that  time) 

Moses  Harrington,  3RD 
Moses  Harrington,  Jr. 

Thaddeus  Harrington 
Thomas  Harrington 
Isaac  Hastings 
Samuel  Hastings 
Samuel  Hadlev,  killed 
Thomas  Hadlf.v,  Jr. 

John  Hosmer 
Micah  Hagar 
Amos  Lock 
Benjamin  Lock 
Ebenezer  Lock 
Reuben  Lock 
Abner  Mead 

Ebenezer  Munroe,  Jr.  (son  of  Jonas, 
but  known  as  a  “Junior'  at  the  time), 
wounded 


Jedediah  Munroe,  wounded 
John  Munroe,  Jr. 

Nathan  Munroe 
William  Munroe,  Jrd 
Nathaniel  Mulliken 
Isaac  Muzzy,  killed 
John  Muzzy 
Jonas  Parker,  killed 
Jonas  Parker, J r. 

Nathaniel  Parkhurst 
Solomon  Pierce,  wounded 
Asahel  Porter,  killed.  Unarmed  (had 
been  taken  prisoner,  released  but  shot 
as  he  was  running  away) 

Joshua  Ref.d 
Joshua  Rf.ed,  J r. 

Nathan  Reed 
John  Robbins,  wounded 
Phillip  Russell 
Renjamin  Sampson 
Joshua  Simonds 
John  Smith 
Phineas  Smith 
Simeon  Snow 
Phineas  Stearns 
Jonas  Stone,  J R. 

John  Tidd,  wounded 
Samuel  Tidd 
Joseph  Underwood 
Benjamin  Wellington 
F.noch  Wellington 
John  Winship 
Thomas  W'inship,  wounded 
Sylvanus  Wood,  of  Captain  Walker’s 
Woburn  Company,  enlisted  in  Captain 
Parker’s  Company,  April  19 
James  Wyman 

77  in  all,  not  counting  Porter,  who  was 
not  in  line. 


The  foregoing  list  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Frank  Warren  Coburn  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  as 
given  in  his  book ,  “  7  he  BattleofApril  19,  1 77 S >  published  in  1922  by  the  Le xi ngton 
Historical  Society. 


1775  LEXINGTON  1925 

SESQU I CENTENNI A L  COM M ITTEES 


FOOD  (Afternoon) 

Capt.  F.dward  L.  Child,  Chairman 
Capt.  G  VV.  Reed  Lieut.  Chester  Schafer 

SPORTS 

John  J.  Garrity,  Chairman 
Charles  W.  Lawrence  David  F.  Murphy 
William  F,.  Mulliken  Fred  C.  Ball 

DECORATIONS 
Will  iam  Roger  Greeley,  Chairman 
C.  Elliott  Hadley  Russell  Kettell 

f  rank  Ready  Miss  Minnie  Seaver 

INVITATIONS 

J.  Willard  Hayden,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Leroy  S.  Brown  Dr.  J.  Odin  Tilton 

Harry  A.  Wh  eeler  S.  R.  Wrightington 

TRAFFIC  &  POLICE 
J.  Chester  Hutchinson,  Chairman 
James  Stuart  Smith  Robert  Whitney 
Calvin  S.  Childs  Edward  W.  Taylor 

FOOD  (Morning  Parade) 

M  rs.  William  D.  Milne,  Chairman 
Miss  Maude  Heralds  Miss  Deborah  Webster 
M  iss  Charlotte  Servilla  Miss  Gladys  Catus 

AFTERNOON  PARADE 
Charles  L.  Parker,  Chairman 
Charles  M.  Blake,  Secretary 
Converse  Hill  Irving  B.  Pierce 

Hugh  Tupper 

EARLY  MORNING  PARADE 
Irving  B.  Pierce,  Chairman 
Charles  M.  Blake  Charles  L.  Parker 

Converse  Hill  Hugh  Tupper 


REVERE  AND  DAWES  RECEPTION 
Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Chairman 
Frank  S.  Dane  Alexander  Hammer 

Harold  B.  Lamont  Major  Alfred  Pierce 

HOUSING  &  ENTERTAINMENT 
Edwin  C.  Stevens,  Chairman 
James  J.  Walsh  C.  Edward  Glynn 

Willard  C.  Hill  Clarence  F,.  Sprague 

CONCESSIONS 
Galen  A.  Russell,  Chairman 
G.  S.  MacAlpine  Robert  C.  Merriam 

PUBLICITY 

Fletcher  W.  Taft,  Chairman 
J.  Jerauld  Buck  Charles  Elliott  Hadlev 

LITERARY  EXERCISES 
Sidney  R.  Wrightington,  Chairman 
M  iss  Mabel  P.  Cook,  Secretary 
John  Calder  Miss  Elsie  Shaw 

Erroll  H.  Locke  Edwin  M.  Slocombe 

Henry  L.  Seaver  Hollis  Webster 
Mrs.  Frank  R.  Kimball 

MUSIC 

Walter  C.  Ballard,  Chairman 
Randall  B.  Houghton  Mrs.  H.  S.  O.  Nichols 
I  ames  J.  Walsh  M  iss  Hazel  Whiting 

BROADCASTING 
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By  Bill  Cregan 


Our  United  States  commemorative  Coin 
Series  is  separated  into  two  time  phases,  the 
first,  from  1892  to  1954,  and  the  second  from 
1982  to  date.  No  commemorative  coins 
were  made  from  1955  to  1981,  with  the 
exception  of  the  American  Bicentennial 
celebration  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  dollar 
coins  minted  in  1975  and  1976. 

The  second  phase  of  commemorative 
coins  has  many  interesting  issues  available 
to  beginning  and  advanced  collectors  at 
reasonable  cost.  Practically  all  collectors 
can  afford  these  coins,  and  some  can  be 
called  "sleepers." 

In  the  first  phase,  however,  the  prices  are 
much  higher  and  the  issues  less  available  so 
that  only  the  most  determined  or  wealthiest 
of  collectors  can  buy  them. 

But  if  you  take  a  closer  look  at  this  1892  to 
1954  commemorative  coin  series,  a  few 
good  values  still  exist.  One  of  my  personal 
favorites  is  the  Washington  Carver  half 
dollar  minted  from  1951  through  1954,  and 
the  last  of  our  first  phase  commemoratives, 
that  are  tenderly  labeled  by  some  specialists 
as  the  "classic  era." 

The  Washington  Carver  commemorative 
half  dollar  was  designed  by  Isaac  Scott 
Hathaway.  The  coin  bears  the  busts  of 
Booker  T.  Washington,  and  George 


Washington  Carver,  two  famous  Black 
Americans. 

Booker  T.  Washington  was  president  of 
the  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  and 
urged  his  fellow  Black  Americans  to  get  a 
good  education  that  would  enhance  their 
economic  and  social  status  in  American 
society,  either  through  a  college  degree  or 
by  learning  a  skilled  trade. 

George  Washington  Carver  was  an 
agricultural  chemist  who  contributed  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  South.  He  taught 
new  uses  for  soybeans,  peanuts,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cotton  waste. 

The  reverse  to  this  commemorative  coin 
bears  a  crude  map  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  legends  "Freedom  and  Opportunity  for 
All,"  and  "Americanism." 

Money  obtained  from  the  coins'  sale  was 
to  be  used  to  oppose  the  spread  of 
communism  among  Black  Americans  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense. 

According  to  the  late  numismatic  scholar 
Walter  Breen,  funds  derived  from  the  coins' 
sale  were  also  used  to  support  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  Birthplace  Memorial,  and  the 
George  Washington  Carver  National 
Monument  Foundation  in  Diamond, 
Missouri. 

Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin 
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was  critical  in  getting  the  legislation  passed 
authorizing  this  coin.  Senator  McCarthy 
was  a  powerful  figure  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1950's  as  head  of  the  committee  on 
Un-American  activities  that  sought  to 
"blacklist"  persons  with  Communistic 
leanings  or  Un-American  attitudes  in  the 
name  of  National  Defense. 

The  coins  were  marketed  privately,  by  a 
Mr.  S.J.  Phillips  and  released  in  December 
1951.  Originally,  a  single  type  coin  was 
priced  at  $5.50,  but  went  down  to  60  cents 
as  sales  floundered.  Many  unsold  coins 
were  either  melted  by  the  mint  or  released 
into  circulation  at  face  value,  when  the 
coins'  marketing  strategy  failed.  Out  of  a 
total  of  2,422,000  coins  minted  from  1951  to 
1954,  1,098,198  were  officially  melted. 

The  coins  were  minted  at  Philadelphia, 
Denver,  and  San  Francisco  mints  for  each  of 
the  four  years  they  were  made.  With  the 
mass  meltings  by  the  mint,  the  Washington- 
Carver  half  dollar  is  not  as  common  as  some 
believe.  In  addition,  many  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  mint  issues  of  1951  and  1952  are 
encountered  circulated,  as  are  the  1953  and 
1954  San  Francisco  mint  issues.  This  was  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  marketing 
program,  and  the  Franks  that  had  retailed 
these  coins  now  released  them  at  face  value. 

Consequently,  because  of  these  events, 
the  Washington  Carver  commemorative 
half  dollar  is  a  much  more  interesting  coin 
that  it  seems.  Another  great  aspect  of  this 
series  are  some  of  the  original  mintages. 
For  example,  the  highest  single  mintage  was 
the  1952  Philadelphia  coin,  at  over  2  million, 
and  the  1951  at  110,000.  The  1953  and  1954 
San  Francisco  coins  were  108,020  and 
122,024  respectively.  For  all  the  rest,  the 
figure  is  12,000  or  under. 

Due  to  the  unpopularity  of  this  series 
from  the  start,  and  the  official  and  unofficial 
meltings  that  followed,  the  number  of  coins 
that  survive  today  is  anybody's  guess.  This 
could  be  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
distinctly  uncommon  commemorative  coin 


of  unusual  theme  with  a  very  low  mintage, 
some  of  the  lowest  mintages  in  the  entire 
1892  to  1954  series,  at  a  low  price. 

For  example,  an  ordinary  "type"  coin  in 
about  uncirculated  condition  retails  for  $13, 
according  to  Krause  Publication's  Cow 
Prices  magazine,  while  a  mint  state  63  piece 
retails  for  $16.50.  That's  less  than  the  mint 
state  63  price  of  $35  for  a  1904-0  silver 
dollar,  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
exist. 


A  Typical  Washington  Carver 
Commemorative  Half  Dollar 


Please  see  CARVER  Page  31 
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Willem  m t  Silent 


by  Steven  J.  Devlin 


Most  commemorative  coin  collectors  start 
out  collecting  coins  such  as  Lincoln  Cents 
and  Buffalo  Nickels,  move  up  to  quarters 
and  then  to  the  silver  dollars.  Some  of  those 
collectors  then  move  on  to  collecting  the 
commemoratives.  Often  times,  what  turns 
us  to  collecting  commemoratives  is  the 
variety  of  designs  in  the  series,  and  the 
stories  behind  the  coins.  It  seems  all  of  the 
commemoratives  have  an  interesting  story 
to  tell,  whether  it  is  the  subject  of  the  coin, 
the  event  being  commemorated,  or  the 
promoters  behind  the  scenes. 

One  of  our  interesting  commemorative 
coins  is  the  Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollar, 
depicting  William  the  Silent  and  Admiral 
Coligny  on  the  obverse.  What  makes  this 
com  interesting  is  that  it  was  minted  to 
celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Huguenot-Walloons  in  the  New 
World,  but  these  two  men  supposedly  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  settlement  in  the 
New  World.  When  the  coin  came  out, 
people  pointed  this  out,  along  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  violating  the  law  separating 
church  from  government.  I'm  not  going  to 
go  into  details  about  the  "scandal"  behind 
this  design,  or  the  motives.  Instead,  I 
thought  I'd  write  an  article  giving  a  little 
background  history  of  one  of  the  men  on 
this  coin  -  William  the  Silent. 

William  the  Silent  (properly  spelled  as 
Willem)  was  born  in  April  1533  to  the 
Count  of  Nassau  -  Dillenburg,  who  lived  in 
the  area  or  western  Germany,  near  the 
border  of  the  Netherlands.  Willem's  father, 


the  count  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  his  land 
holdings  did  not  bring  him  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Willem  was  their  first  son  (two 
sisters  preceded  him,  and  13  more  brothers 
and  sisters  would  follow),  and  was 
baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  a  way 
that  would  later  set  the  tone  of  his  life, 
when  Willem  was  a  few  months  old,  his 
father  converted  the  family  over  to 
Lutheranism.  This  conversion  would  play  a 
significant  role  in  Willem's  life  because  this 
was  a  time  when  the  ideas  and  customs  of 
religions  were  tearing  apart  the  European 
countries. 

Wilem's  life  in  Dillenburg  was  set  at  a 
leisurely  pace.  Their  home  was  in  a  quiet 
rural  area,  remote  from  the  strife  of 
international  politics  and  religions.  For 
Willem's  first  eleven  years,  he  grew  up  in  a 
pious,  regulated,  but  simple  life.  The  court 
at  Dillenburg  reflected  the  peaceful 
countryside,  and  not  at  all  like  the  gaudy 
and  glittery  life  that  most  of  us  would 
associate  with  royal  families.  It  was  here 
that  Willem  learned  from  his  parents  the 
important  basics  of  life  such  as  loving  and 
respecting  his  family  and  neighbors.  These 
basic  fundamental  ideas  would  forever 
mold  his  life,  and  direct  him  along  the 
rocky  road  he  was  about  to  travel  on. 

Willem's  father  was  not  the  eldest  son  in 
his  family,  therefore  he  did  not  share  in  the 
larger  inheritance  which  was  given  to  his 
older  brother,  Henry.  Uncle  Henrv  had 
married  a  lady  who  was  the  heiress  to  the 
sovereign  principality  of  Orange,  which  is 
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located  in  France.  They  had  a  son  named 
Rene  who  would  someday  inherit  all  the 
lands  and  privileges  of  his  parents.  Rene's 
patron  (or  head  boss  of  the  family  if  you 
will)  was  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  more  importantly,  a 
Catholic.  King  Charles  was  well  aware  that 
if  anything  were  to  happen  to  Rene,  all  of 
his  inheritance  would  pass  on  to  Willem's 
father,  a  Lutheran.  So,  King  Charles 
instructed  Rene  to  legally  have  all  his  lands 
and  titles  to  pass  on  to  Willem,  a  child 
whose  religion  and  upbringing  could  easily 
be  directed  by  the  King  himself,  it  the  need 
ever  arose.  Of  course,  Rene  was  a  healthy 
twenty-six  year  old,  so  nobody  was  too 
concerned  about  these  lines  of  inheritance. 
But  as  you  can  easily  guess,  shortly  after 
making  the  will,  Rene  set  out  for  battle,  and 
was  killed. 

Eleven  year  old  Willem  was  suddenly 
one  of  the  wealthiest  noblemen  of  Europe. 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  Orange  sovereign 
principality,  one  fourth  of  Brabant  duchy, 
large  portions  of  Luxembourg,  Flanders, 
and  other  parts  of  today's  Belgium-France 
area;  had  three  Italian  principalities,  16 
courtships,  50  baronies,  300  smaller  estates, 
and  much,  much  more.  It  also  meant  the 
end  of  his  simple  life.  He  had  to  take 
possession  of  the  lands,  which  meant 
leaving  the  old  life  behind  him,  and  joining 
King  Charles  at  the  Imperial  Court  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Willem  began  a  new  life  at  the  royal 
palace,  learning  how  it  was  to  have  others 
wait  on  him.  He  was  taught  the  methods  of 
international  politics,  and  the  ways  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  King  Charles  enjoyed 
Willem's  presence,  often  including  Willem 
in  on  personal  meetings  with  his  subjects. 
It  was  here  Willem  learned  the  importance 
of  loyalty  to  the  crown.  The  king  was  the 
supreme  head  of  his  country,  but  Willem 
also  discovered  the  king's  job  was  to  serve 
his  subjects  by  leading  them  down  the  right 
road. 


When  Willem  was  16,  he  met  Philip,  the 
son  of  King  Charles.  Philip  had  been  raised 
in  Spain,  and  would  some  day  succeed  his 
father  as  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain.  Willem  and  Philip  were  courteous 
and  respectful  towards  each  other,  but  there 
was  no  warmth  of  a  true  friendship.  One 
interesting  item  Willem  was  quick  to  note 
was  the  language  barrier.  Willem  was  able 
to  speak  German  from  his  earliest  days, 
French  because  it  was  the  language  of  the 
Imperial  Court  and  the  official  language  of 
the  Netherlands,  Dutch  to  his  Brabant 
tenants  and  his  hoops,  and  some  Spanish 
because  of  the  few  Spanish  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  Imperial  Army.  Philip,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  spoke  Spanish,  and 
that  was  all  he  was  interested  in  learning  to 
speak.  This  attitude  would  quickly  become 
apparent  in  the  years  to  follow. 

In  October  1555,  King  Charles  decided  it 
was  time  to  hand  over  his  throne  to  his  son 
Philip.  The  king  was  becoming  an  old  and 
weak  man,  and  he  was  ready  to  retire  to  the 
warmer  climate  of  Spain.  King  Charles  had 
been  born  and  raised  in  the  Netherlands,  so 
naturally  the  Dutch  always  thought  of  him 
as  their  own.  But  this  move  suddenly 
showed  them  the  heart  and  center  of 
Charles'  kingdom  was  in  Spain,  and  the 
Netherlands  was  merely  an  annex  to  his 
empire.  On  another  ominous  note,  at  the 
crowning  ceremonies,  Philip  momentarily 
spoke  in  a  halting  French,  then  said  he 
found  French  to  be  difficult  to  his  native 
Spanish,  and  proceeded  to  let  his  Bishop 
read  the  rest  of  his  speech. 

The  religious  question  was  becoming  a 
big  issue  during  this  time.  In  King  Philip’s 
view,  the  church  and  the  state  were  the 
same.  To  renounce  the  church  was  the 
same  as  renouncing  the  throne,  and 
therefore  a  treasonous  act  against  the 
government.  The  growing  movement  of 
Protestantism  was  an  open  rebellion  against 
the  king,  and  he  wouldn't  allow  it.  But  in 
Willem's  eyes,  the  church  and  the  state 
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were  separate  entities.  Willem  was  in  his 
early  twenties  when  Philip  became  king, 
and  during  these  years  Willem  agonized 
between  his  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and 
towards  the  need  of  moral  actions  for  his 
subjects  By  the  time  Willem  was  27,  he  had 
chosen  to  protect  his  people.  This  is  not  to 
say  he  had  turned  against  the  crown.  For 
the  rest  of  Willem's  life,  he  would  try  to 
reconcile  the  people  with  the  King. 
Whenever  Philip  asked  Willem  pointed 
questions  pertaining  to  the  King's  policies 
to  the  people,  Willem  always  managed  to 
be  the  silent  loyal  servant,  evading  the 
questions.  This  is  how  he  became  known  as 
Willem  the  Silent. 

In  regards  to  the  issues  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  Willem 
cared  little  for  religious  dogma.  He  was 
more  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  and  their  treatment  as  human 
beings.  He  couldn't  make  any  sense  of  a 
religion  that  would  take  non-believers,  call 
them  heretics,  and  burn  them  at  the  stake. 
He  couldn't  believe  there  was  a  God  out 
there  that  would  condone  these  actions. 

The  Netherlands  of  those  days  was  not 
the  same  as  the  Netherlands  that  we  know 
of  today.  It  was  not  a  state  or  a  nation,  but 
a  conglomeration  of  counties  and  duchies, 
with  over  three  million  people  living  in 
three  hundred  walled  cities.  The  same  area 
today  is  split  between  the  four  countries  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
France.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  most 
advanced  trading  and  manufacturing 
centers  of  all  Europe.  Many  proud  old 
noble  families  lived  there,  and  they  viewed 
Spain  as  a  penniless  upstart,  usurping  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands.  Each 
area  had  its  own  Estates  (a  parliament  type 
government)  meeting  in  its  provincial 
capital,  which  in  turn  sent  a  small 
delegation  to  the  Estates  General  in  a  major 
city.  The  Estates  General  was  a  convention 
at  the  king  could  explain  his  policies  and 
make  requests  for  financial  subsidies. 
Estates  General  delegates  would  relay  the 


King's  requests  back  home  for  the  needed 
answers. 

Four  years  after  taking  the  throne,  Philip 
had  had  enough  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
decided  he  was  going  to  return  to  Spain.  In 
his  place,  he  would  leave  the  governing 
duties  to  his  aunt,  the  Regent  Margaret,  and 
Spanish  troops  would  maintain  a  presence 
to  help  keep  the  peace.  However,  any 
important  decisions  were  not  to  be  made  by 
her,  but  were  to  be  relayed  back  to  Spain  for 
his  final  word.  Obviously  the  people 
weren't  too  happy  to  have  their  king  living 
elsewhere,  and  they  were  especially  not  at 
all  thrilled  to  have  the  Spanish  army  on 
their  soil. 

Margaret  was  in  charge  for  eight  years, 
her  reign  marked  by  a  steadily  downhill 
sentiment  of  feelings  for  the  king.  When 
she  couldn't  get  statements  of  loyalty  from 
Willem,  nor  his  support  for  her  rulings,  she 
relayed  word  back  to  the  king  of  her 
thoughts  towards  Willem's  suspicious  acts 
against  the  crown. 

King  Philip  sent  a  man  named  Alva  who 
ruled  for  the  next  five  years.  Alva  set  up 
the  Council  of  Blood,  killing  thousands  of 
people  during  his  reign  of  terror  -  these 
people  weren't  just  common  folks,  but 
plenty  of  prominent  citizens.  When  these 
acts  began  to  enrage  the  Dutch  people, 
religious  tolerance  wasn't  the  issue 
anymore.  Instead,  they  now  concentrated 
on  getting  Alva  and  the  Spaniards  out  of 
the  country. 

In  1567,  Willem  the  Silent  decided  his 
loyalty  to  his  subjects  was  causing  too  much 
suspicion  with  the  king,  so  he  moved  his 
family  back  to  his  childhood  home  in 
Dillenburg.  There,  they  would  be  in  the 
safe  haven  of  Germany.  He  would  be  close 
to  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  should  there  be  a  need  to 
return  quickly,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
place  to  recruit  German  soldiers.  But  the 
local  German  princes  wanted  Willem  to 
declare  himself  as  a  Lutheran  before  he  did 
any  recruiting. 
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Willem  was  now  getting  more  and  more 
men  to  form  his  troops,  along  with  the 
much  needed  money  to  support  these 
troops.  Elsewhere,  renegade  Dutch  sailors 
off  the  northern  coast  ran  Willem's  colors 
on  their  ships.  When  one  was  forced  ashore 
during  a  violent  storm,  they  found  the  local 
garrison  was  empty,  and  quickly  ran  up 
their  flag  and  declared  the  town  as  theirs. 
Up  and  down  the  coast  sailors  followed 
suit,  giving  Willem  a  strong  foothold  in  the 
north.  With  strong  public  sentiment  on  his 
side,  Willem  decided  now  was  the  time  to 
return  to  the  Netherlands.  Likewise 
German  princes  saw  the  strength  Willem 
was  getting,  and  allowed  him  to  recruit 
German  soldiers. 

A  man  named  Requesens  was  sent  to 
replace  Alva.  He  immediately  befriended 
the  people  by  canceling  taxes  and  issuing 
pardons  to  those  who  would  declare 
allegiance  to  King  Philip.  But  nothing  was 
said  about  returning  personal  property' 
which  Alva  had  taken,  or  of  removing  the 
Spanish  troops.  So,  Dutch  delegates  wrote 
the  Act  of  Federation,  also  known  as  the 
Union  of  Delft.  This  document  created  the 
union  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  gave 
Willem  the  interim  power  over  all.  Willem 
declined  the  offer  of  being  their  leader,  so 
he  was  given  the  power  to  choose  a  ruler  he 
felt  to  be  adequate  for  the  people. 

When  Requesens  canceled  taxes,  there 
was  no  longer  a  way  to  pay  the  Spanish 
troops,  and  so  they  began  a  great  mutiny 
throughout  the  land,  ransacking  and 
burning  cities.  This  "Spanish  Fury"  caused 
the  southern  provinces  to  look  towards 
Willem  for  help,  and  to  agree  to  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent.  This  pact's  first  order 
of  business  was  to  give  military  control  to 
Willem  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  the 
country.  The  issue  of  religious  toleration 
was  to  be  settled  later,  but  in  the  meantime, 
no  persecutions  were  to  be  allowed.  This 
treaty  was  a  bold  step  in  the  unification  of 
the  country. 


In  1576,  Requesens  died  of  typhus,  and 
King  Philip  put  his  half  brother  Don  John  in 
charge  of  things.  Don  John  was  something 
of  an  embarrassment  to  the  King,  but  there 
was  no  one  else  for  the  king  to  send.  Don 
John  had  ambitious  plans  to  restore  order  to 
the  Northern  provinces,  then  to  invade 
England  to  restore  Catholicism  there,  and 
finally  to  free  and  marry  the  imprisoned 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Don  John,  like  his 
predecessors,  agreed  to  remove  the  Spanish 
troops.  But  his  popularity  went  downhill 
when  he  didn't  carry  out  his  promises,  nor 
did  he  settle  the  religious  problems. 
Finally,  the  Spanish  throne  decided  one  of 
the  things  they  had  to  do  was  to  remove  a 
thorn  from  their  side  -  that  thorn  being 
Willem  the  Silent.  A  bounty  of  25,000  ecus 
was  put  on  Willem's  head. 

In  March  1582,  the  first  attempt  was 
made  on  Willem's  life.  The  assassin-to-be, 
Juan  Jaureguy,  had  a  plan  to  kill  Willem, 
and  felt  once  the  deed  was  done,  he  would 
be  quickly  arrested,  then  traded  to  Spain  for 
Willem's  imprisoned  son.  When  Willem 
appeared  in  public  on  the  street,  Jaureguy 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and 
shot  his  over-charged  pistol.  The  bullet 
passed  through  Willem's  cheeks  without 
damaging  any  vital  organs.  Jaureguy, 
much  to  his  surprise,  was  killed  right  away 
by  Willem's  guards.  Meanwhile,  Willem's 
was  in  danger  of  hemorrhaging.  He  was 
confined  to  his  bed  for  five  weeks,  slowlv 
recovering  from  his  wounds.  The  real 
tragedy  occurred  when  his  wife,  Charlotte, 
spent  too  much  time  nursing  over  him.  The 
strain  caused  her  to  fall  ill,  and  she  died  in 
early  May  1582.  By  the  end  of  May,  the 
grieved  Willem  had  finally  recovered  from 
his  wound. 

Willem  believed  in  the  Calvinist  doctrine 
of  predestination,  so  with  a  reward  of 
25,000  ecus  on  his  life,  he  felt  it  was  a  waste 
of  time  to  take  precautions  against  any 
threats  of  assassination.  He  still  left  his 
door  open  to  receive  the  visits  of  the  com- 
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mon  man.  After  Jaureguy,  many  others 
would  also  try  to  hill  Willem,  but  they  were 
discovered  before  they  were  able  to  get 
close  enoueh  to  Willem.  Finally,  there  was 

O  J 

a  man  named  Balthasar  Gerard. 

Gerard  traveled  from  Luxembourg  to 
Delft,  reaching  Delft  in  May  of  1584.  When 
questioned  of  his  presence  in  Delft,  he 
claimed  his  father  had  died  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  now  he  wanted  to 
serve  Willem  who  he  called  the  greatest  of 
all  Protestant  leaders.  As  early  as  May  he 
had  a  chance  to  murder  Willem,  but  since 
he  was  a  penniless  man,  he  had  no  weapon 
to  use.  Meanwhile,  Willem  felt  the  best 
way  for  Gerard  to  serve  the  Protestant 
cause  would  be  to  send  him  back  to  visit  a 
French  ruler.  When  Gerard  did  not  set  off 
for  France  as  instructed,  he  was  questioned 
for  his  continued  presence  in  Delft.  When 
he  indicated  that  he  didn't  have  any  money 
to  travel  to  France,  Willem  gave  Gerard 
twelve  crowns  for  his  travel  money.  Later 
that  very  same  day,  Gerard  purchased  two 
pistols  from  one  of  Willem's  bodyguards, 
claiming  the  roads  to  be  dangerous  for 
traveling.  In  July  1584,  with  the  guise  of 
needing  a  passport  to  travel,  he  was  able  to 
get  close  enough  to  see  Willem,  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  shoot  Willem.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  died  moments  later. 
Gerard  was  caught  trying  to  escape,  and 
confessed  immediately,  believing  he  was  a 
martyr.  The  King  of  Spain  paid  the  blood 
money  to  Gerard's  family,  money  that  had 
been  confiscated  from  Willem's  eldest  son 
imprisoned  in  Spain.  Willem  was  buried  at 
Delft  on  August  3rd,  1584. 

Willem  married  four  times  during  his  life. 
The  first  when  he  was  18  years  old  to  a  girl 
named  Anne,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
count.  It  was  a  pleasant  enough 
relationship,  considering  it  was  a  marriage 
arranged  by  King  Charles.  She  died  seven 
years  later.  His  second  wife  was  Anne  of 
Saxony,  a  German  Lutheran.  This  marriage 
was  against  King  Philip's  wishes,  but 
Willem  saw  it  as  a  good  political  marriage 


to  strengthen  the  bond  with  Germany. 
When  Willem  had  to  go  into  exile  to 
Dillenberg,  he  took  along  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  Anne  wasn't  too  happy  about 
being  left  alone  in  a  small  German  town 
while  Willem  was  out  and  about  attending 
his  to  his  military  and  political  affairs.  So, 
she  had  an  affair  with  a  married  lawrver 
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refugee  from  Belgium  by  the  name  of  John 
Reubens.  When  it  was  found  out,  Reubens 
was  arrested.  During  this  time  in  history,  it 
would  have  been  politically  correct  for 
Willem  to  order  Reubens'  death.  Instead, 
luckily  for  us  in  the  cultural  sense,  he 
spared  the  lawyer's  life,  and  the  lawyer 
returned  home  to  his  wife  to  patch  things 
up.  Six  years  later,  the  lawyer's  wife  gave 
birth  to  the  famous  painter  Peter  Paul 
Reubens.  Meanwhile,  Willem  refused  to 
see  Anne  again,  nor  woulci  he  ever  speak  of 
her  by  her  name. 

Willem's  third  wife  was  a  woman  he 
truly  loved.  Princess  Charlotte  de  Bourbon 
was  a  French  girl  whom  her  family  had  sent 
to  become  a  nun  in  an  abbey  so  that  her 
brother  would  get  the  family  dowry  money. 
She  quietly  escaped  the  nunnery, 
denounced  her  family,  and  lived  in  exile  in 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  Charlotte  was  a 
political  alliance  to  France.  When  the  King 
declared  Willem  an  outlaw,  and  had  25,000 
ecus  reward  placed  on  his  head,  Charlotte 
began  checking  all  his  food  and  monitoring 
his  visitors  as  well  as  she  could.  But  she 
wasn't  able  to  prevent  the  first  assassination 
attempt  on  his  life.  She  spent  too  much 
time  nursing  Willem  back  to  health,  and  not 
enough  time  watching  her  own  diet  nor 
getting  the  rest  she  needed.  She  fell 
seriously  ill,  and  died  as  Willem  recovered 
from  his  wounds. 

A  year  later,  Willem  married  for  the  last 
time.  This  was  a  numismatically  interesting 
marriage  because  he  married  Louise  de 
Coligny,  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Gaspard 
de  Coligny  -  the  man  who  appears  next  to 
Willem  on  the  Huguenot-Walloon 
commemorative  half  dollar.  This  marriage 
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was  a  marriage  for  the  Huguenot  alliance  of 
France,  but  the  Dutch  people  saw  it  as 
another  French  intrusion  on  their  country. 
This  marriage  lasted  a  little  over  a  year 
before  Willem  was  fatally  assassinated. 

J 

When  Willem  went  into  exile  with  his 
second  wife,  Willem's  oldest  son,  Philip 
Willem,  had  been  left  behind  to  attend 
school.  Alva  had  this  son  placed  under 
arrest  and  taken  to  Spain.  He  returned  to 
the  Netherlands  after  his  50th  birthday,  a 
free  but  broken  man.  His  second  son, 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  was  from  his  second 
marriage.  Willem  the  Silent  had  started  the 
80  Years  War,  and  Maurice  would  later 
revolutionize  the  art  of  warfare.  His  third 
son,  Frederick  Henry,  from  his  last  mar¬ 
riage,  went  on  to  be  a  great  ruler  during 
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Granted,  some  dealers  don't  sell  some  of 
the  lowest  mintage  coins  individually,  but 
in  sets.  But  even  the  set  prices  aren't  that 
bad.  For  example,  a  1954PDS  set  retails  for 
only  $78  in  mint  state  60,  and  only  $90  in 
mint  state  63,  reports  Coin  Prices.  The 
original  mintage  for  the  1954  Philadelphia 
and  Denver  coins  was  only  12,006,  less  any 
subsequent  meltings  previously  mentioned. 

Once  in  a  while,  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  buy  a  low  mintage  piece 
individually  either  from  a  local  dealer  or 
possibly  at  a  large  coin  show.  I  bought  a 
1954-D  this  way  in  mint  state  60  for  only 
$20,  and  on  another  occasion  I  bought  a 
1951  Philadelphia  issue  in  extra  fine  for  only 
$7. 

The  Washington  Carver  half  dollar  is  an 
underrated  coin  that  is  more  than  it  seems. 
It  is  also  a  coin  with  an  interesting 
mystique,  not  for  what  the  coin  actually 
imparts,  but  what  it  symbolizes,  an  era.  In 
the  early  1950's  there  was  a  mild  paranoia 


what  the  Dutch  call  the  Golden  Age  of  their 
history. 

Willem  the  Silent  obviously  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  arrival  of  Huguenot- 
Walloons  in  the  New  World,  but  their 
lifestyle  -  looking  for  religious  freedom  and 
a  better  life  for  their  people  did  mirror 
Willem's  beliefs.  And  in  another  sense, 
following  our  American  values  for  freedom 
of  the  masses,  free  from  tyranny,  Willem 
the  Silent  was  somewhat  the  George 
Washington  of  the  Netherlands.  Today's 
Dutch  monarchy  is  called  the  House  of 
Orange  in  respect  to  the  grand  history  of 
Willem  the  Silent,  and  the  Dutch  national 
anthem  is  called  the  Wilhelmus,  a  homage 
to  Willem  the  Silent,  so  named  for  his 
diplomatic  tact.  @ 


sweeping  America.  There  was  a  belief, 
some  of  it  supported,  that  Communism  was 
taking  over  the  world,  and  its  next  stop  was 
us.  Criticizing  the  American  way  of  life  by 
anyone  could  make  anybody  suspect  of 
harboring  Communistic  feelings,  or  bemg 
anti-American.  The  Washington-Carver 
half  captures  that  feeling  completely,  and  is 
a  unique  memento  of  its  time. 


"It  is  not  the  style  of  clothes  one  wears, 
neither  the  kind  of  automobile  one  drives, 
nor  the  amount  of  money  one  has  in  the 
bank,  that  counts.  These  mean  nothing.  It 
is  simply  service  that  measures 
success."  George  Washington  Carver 

"He  could  have  added  fortune  to  fame, 
but  caring  for  neither,  he  found 
happiness  and  honor  in  being  helpful  to 
the  world."  From  George  Washington 
Carver’s  grave  epitaph. 
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Sold  to  the  highest  bidder! 

Bv  James  Hal  peri n 


Let's  deal  with  one  of  the  more  contro¬ 
versial  issues  in  the  coin  business.  Did  you 
know  that  the  person  who  offered  the 
second  most  for  a  coin  sold  at  auction  may 
well  be  the  original  owner? 

Perhaps  you  were  expecting  some 
amazing  revelation  or  juicy  gossip.  Most 
people  who  participate  in  auctions 
understand  consignors  can  "protect"  their 
property  by  bidding  on  it.  Okay,  it's  often 
said  that  it  takes  two  bidders  to  set  a  new 
record  price.  Does  it  really  matter  if  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  the  person  who 
consigned  the  coin  to  the  auction? 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  warned 
that  we  would  be  dealing  with  a  sensitive 
subject.  It  will  not  become  any  less  so  as  we 
continue.  That  said.  I'm  not  suggesting  my 
statements  reflect  the  policies  of  any 
auctioneer  other  than  Heritage  Numismatic 
Auctions.  How  other  companies  choose  to 
deal  with  consignors  participating  as 
bidders  and  the  issue  of  reserves  is  not  a 
subject  I  feel  qualified  to  cover  today. 

At  auction  each  bidder  is  allowed  to 
establish  his  or  her  opinion  of  value.  I 
strongly  urge  bidders  to  do  this  in  advance 
of  the  auction  session.  Determine  the 
maximum  amount  that  you  are  willing  to 
pay  for  a  lot  and  stick  to  it!  Bidding  by  the 
seat  of  your  pants  may  be  exciting,  but  I 
don't  recommend  it.  My  company  didn't 
invent  auction  fever,  nor  are  we  doing  any 
serious  research  to  find  a  cure  for  this 
temporary,  often  costly,  illness.  Even  we  are 
not  that  altruistic. 

As  the  auction  house.  Heritage  must  take 
into  account  the  best  interests  of  all 


concerned,  ourselves  included.  Accepting 
unrealistic  reserve  prices  benefits  no  one, 
but  it's  unfair  to  expect  the  consignor  to 
take  unreasonable  risks.  For  example,  if  the 
well-documented  market  value  of  a  coin 
were  $10,000,  we  would  not  accept  a  reserve 
from  a  consignor  at  that  level.  However,  if 
the  consignor  preferred  not  to  sell  the  coin 
for  less  than  $8,000,  we  would  agree.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus  in  the 
coin  business.  I  see  no  reason  why  an 
auction  consignor  with  choice  coins  to  sell 
should  be  obliged  to  accept  this  role. 

I  would  invite  anyone  who  takes 
exception  to  allowing  consignors  to  place 
reasonable  reserves  on  coins  to  look  around 
the  room  at  any  Heritage  auction.  Many  of 
the  bidders  are  dealers.  These  dealers 
wouldn't  be  there  if  we  allowed  unrealistic 
reserves. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  everyone  who 
participates  in  our  auctions  is  delighted 
with  the  results.  Not  long  ago,  a  successful 
bidder  complained  to  me  that,  during  a 
moment  of  weakness,  he  had  paid  too  much 
for  a  lot.  A  few  weeks  later,  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  consignor  who  was  unhappy 
because  one  of  his  lots  sold  for  less  than  he 
expected.  Ironically,  they  were  both  talking 
about  the  same  coin. 

To  borrow  a  term  often  used  in  the  real 
estate  trade,  the  purpose  of  an  auction  is  to 
bring  together  motivated  buyers  and  sellers. 
If  you,  as  the  consignor,  lack  a  sincere 
interest  in  selling  your  property  at  current 
market  levels,  then  Heritage  can't  be  much 
help.  Conversely,  cherry  pickers  won't  add 
very  much  fruit  to  their  baskets. 
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Three  Most  Popular  California  State  Quarter  Designs 


Membership  Application 

Sociery  For  CIS.  CommcmoRd  rive  Coins 

•  I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins 
(SUSCC),  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society. 

•  Membership  runs  from  January  1st  to  December  31st  of  each  year. 

•  Annual  Dues:  $20.00  per  adult  and  $10.00  per  Junior  (Age  17  and  under). 

Name 

Address 

City 

State  and  Zip  Code 
Daytime  Telephone  Number 
Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

Signature  and  Membership  Number  of  Sponsor  (optional) 

Birth  Date  (Junior  Members) 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian  (Junior  Members) 

Enclose  dues  with  your  application  (copy  ok)  and  send  to: 

SUSCC,  P.0.  Box  2335,  Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 


